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Introduction 

Most Arab countries, unlike other developing nations, are 
endowed with vast raw materials and mineral resources especially 
oil and natural gas, immense cash surpluses avilable for 
investment, plentiful water resources and fertile land to achieve 
self-sufficiency in agricultural production, proximity to major 
world markets and a population strongly motivated to attain 
international political and economic prominence. Yet, and despite 
all these and other favorable conditions, the process of 
modernization and economic development has been slow and its 
effectiveness is judged to be relatively low. Industry and 
manufacturing remain underdeveloped in these countries and the 
cost of food imports is steadily rising. indeed, most Arab 
countries are suffering from serious economic problems such as 
large external debts and high unemployment rates. These problems 
have been aggravated by political turmoil and intraregional 
conflicts. Arabs are discouraged by this grim picture and the 
uncertain prospect for improvement in the near future. Their deep 
disappointment is sharply expressed when the slow progress of 
their economies is compared with the rapid industralization of 
Southeast Asian countries such as Taiwan and South Korea. 

Numerous books and articles have been written on the problems 
and obstacles hindering development and modernization in Arab 


coun tries. 


Surprisingly, few of these give serious consideration 
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to organization and management problems of Arab business and 
public enterprises. Also, culture is often presented as an 
exclusive explanatory factor for many of these problems. This 
article addresses the question whether or not the roots of 
serious problems of Arab organization and management are embedded 
in the cultural characteristics of the Arabs. After surveying 
these problems, attention will focus on the key features of 
comtemporary Arab culture and finally the alleged causal 
relationship between these characteristics and problems will be 
critically analyzed. 

Problems of Arab Organizations 

Arab countries, like all late developers, bypassed the 
evolutionary phases and directly transferred modern bureaucratic 
forms of organization. Western bureaucratic forms and principles 
were copied in organizing these countries' armed and police 
forces and their public enterprises. Unfortunately, this was 
often done with little attention paid to the consistency of these 
forms and principles with the situation in these countries 
especially their culture, stage of development and political 
system. The inevitable gradual adaptation of these transplanted 
forms and principles to local conditions resulted in 
discrepancies between form and content and the divergence of 
actual application and behavior from prescribed principles and 
procedures. To illustrate, the organizational manager invested 
with legitimate bureaucratic authority often behaved like a 
tribal shaikh bestowing favors on relatives and friends. To 
remedy these problems and bring about a greater degree of 


conformity to formal structure and procedures, additional control 
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mechanisms were introduced especially in the service public 
sector resulting in low effectiveness, inadequate responsiveness 
to public demands and red tape. And although public industrial 
sectors in some of these countries are granted a measure of 
independence from cental control and bureaucratic rules, problems 
of high production cost, low profitability and substandard 
quality are widespread. 

In contrast with this high degree of rigidness and formalism 
found in most public organizations, amorphous structure and 
management systems generally characterize Arab private 
enterprises. This is partly explained by the small size of most 
of these enterprises. For example, only eleven of the top 100 
Saudi Arabian companies in 1990 had a staff of over 5,000. 
Furthermore, the annual rate of personnel growth in ten of the 
most successful Saudi Arabian companies between 1985 and 1990 was 
1.43 per cent on average ( Arab News 1985; Al-Majala 1990). 

Most of these companies are also owner-managed. This is not 
only the case in small businesses in which the owner runs his 
enterprise usually with the help of his sons and close relatives 
but also in large major companies. Available information on Saudi 
Arabian companies in 1990 show that 56.66 per cent of the top 90 
private companies were owner-managed; 17.77 per cent -mostly 

banks- were managed by professional managers while relevant 
information for the remaining 25.55 per cent were unavailable. 
Modern organizational and business systems and practices have 
been introduced in some Arab enterprises but job descriptions, 
organizational charts, procedures manuals, long-term plans and 
formal personnel systems are still lacking in most of them. 
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The paucity of rigorous research on Arab organizations makes 
it impossible to arrive at firm conclusions on the nature of 
their problems. Also, wide variations among Arab countries in 
political and ideological systems, stage of economic development 
and national culture preclude generalizing results obtained in 
one country to all Arab countries. In view of this, the list of 
problems presented in Table 1 must be regarded as tentative. 


Insert Table 1 about here 


Over centralization 

Over centralization has been diagnosed as a major management 
and organization problem in some Arab public and private 
enterprises ( Khadra 1980; Leila etal. 1985 Al-Faleh 1987; 
Kossem and Habib 1989). Tight political control, restrictions on 
authority delegation and low trust and confidence in middle 
management are some of the contributing factors to this problem. 

Autocratic political leaders, by definition, abhor 
decentralization. To illustrate, a casual survey of issues of the 
Iraqi official gazette published during the past twenty years 
would reveal many decrees signed by the incumbent Iraqi President 
or his predecessor effecting the appointment of junior clerks, 
typist and receptionists in public organizations. Similarly, a 
decision recently taken at the highest level in a conservative 
Arab country to reinstate a steward in the national airliner 
justly dismissed by the authorized minister for a serious sexual 
offence was interpreted by a senior official as showing them who 


is the boss'. 
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Madi's ( 1 9 7 5 ) finding that Saudi Arabian top managers have a 
low opinion of the competencies and readiness to assume 
responsibility of their middle-management subordinates applies 
also to other Arab countries. In defense of over centralization, 
senior managers usually argue that they alone have the inside 
information and experience to make decisions acceptable to their 
political superiors. These managers also fear that delegation may 
lead to losing control over their organizations. Undeniably, 
these fears may be justified since most of these organizations 
lack formal impersonal means of control to compensate for the 
loss in control precipitated by decentralization. However, this 
sometimes reaches an absurd extent as in the case of the 
undersecretary of a major ministry who read, sorted and directed 
all incoming and outgoing mail. 

Low pay 

With few exceptions (Leila etal. 1985), this is largely a 
neglected topic in research on Arab organizations. Public 
servants complain of their low pay compared to rates paid in the 
private sector and point out that rising cost-of-living standards 
and high rates of inflation have diminished the purchasing power 
of their pay. This situation observed in all Arab countries with 
the exception of some oil-rich Gulf states has not only moved 
salaried public employees including a large proportion of these 
countries' professionals, university graduates and even high- 
talent scientists and engineers from the middle-income bracket to 
the poverty line but has also had a devastating effect on their 
social status and prestige. 
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In some countries it has become impossible for a school 
teacher to make ends meet without giving private lessons, and 
people are no longer shocked upon hearing that a school teacher 
is working as a taxi driver or a house painter in his spare time 
to earn a second income. This has bred resentment, apathy, low 
commitment to the public-interest principle and low concern for 
productivity among public servants. The author has often heard 
public employees in pre-war oil-rich Iraq bitterly complaining 
that they should not put in more than one or two hours of honest 
work per day in return for their meagre salaries. More 
alarmingly and in contrary to culturally-supported ethical 
principles many people argue that this situation not only causes 
but also justifies the acceptance of gratuity, bribes and even 
the embezzlement of public funds by public employees. 

Overstaffing 

This is a serious problem especially in Arab public 
organizations. Its major causes are the use of public positions 
to provide employment for an increasing number of graduates and 
the tendency to build bureaucratic empires. In Saudi Arabia, for 
example, manpower requirements submitted by ministers and public 
enterprises in their proposed budgets are considered by reviewing 
officials at the Ministry of Finance and the National Economy to 
be overinflated and are often reduced by as much as 50 per cent. 
The seriousness of this problem has not diminished even in 
countries which have discontinued the policy of guaranteeing 
employment for university graduates such as Egypt and Iraq. 

One of the obvious consequences or manifestations of this 
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problem is a large administrative component. In an unpublished 
comparative study between size- equivalent samples of Arab and 
American universities Atiyyah (1993a)reported that the mean size 
of the administrative component in Arab universities was 
approximately six times as large as that in American 
universities. Also and contrary to most results obtained on 
American universities and other organizations in different 
countries of the world the association between size and the 
administrative component was positive indicating that the number 
of administrative personnel steadily increased with size 
increments. 

Underutilization of Resources 

As mentioned earlier, Arab countries are rich in raw 
materials, and mineral, capital and human resources. Which are 
used or earmarked for use by public and private organizations. 
Despite this, Al-Nawab and Farjani (1988) report that Arab 
governments have failed to develop their economies and 

the decline in agricultural and industrial productivity 
continues. This suggests that resources available to Arab 
organizations are notfully utilized and/or inefficiently used. For 
example, the vast cash surpluses deposited in foreign banks is a 
strong indicator of the inability of Arab organizations and 
entrepreneurs to invest these funds in domestic ventures. With 
regard to manpower resources, underutilization is evident in the 
case of high-talent manpower resulting in the brain drain' 
phenomenon. Also, the participation of Arab women in the labor 


force remains low in comparison with other countries. Hegab 
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(1988) estimates that only 15 per cent of females above the age 
of 15 are employed in Arab countries. Available information also 
indicate that imported modern technologies are underutilized. 
Utilization of computer capacities in some Arab countries are 
reported as follows: Kuwait 70% : Egypt 63.5% ; Saudi Arabia 37% 
and Sudan 27% (Ibrahim 1985; Atiyyah 1989). 

Inadequate concern for quality 

Attitudes toward Arab bureaucracies indicate continuing 
popular dissatisfaction with quality of service and treatment of 
client. An earlier study by Sallery and Lindgreen (1966) reported 
that hostile attitudes exhibited by Arab subjects toward 
governments and their institutions were significantly stronger 
than those of American and Canadian subjects. In response to 
repeated criticisms of public services, numerous committees have 
been set up to cut don on rules, simplify procedures and improve 
employee-client relationships. Although some success may have 
been achieved in speeding up and improving services the popular 
image of the sluggish, condescending and unresponsive bureaucrat 
remains. 

Public industrial sectors ; protected from foreign competition 
by favorable customs and import regulation,have traditionally 
paid insufficient attention to the quality of their products. 
However, the current trend in Arab countries in general is toward 
privitization, relaxation of protectionist policies and 
encouragement of domestic private and foreign investment. 
Pressures to improve quality are mounting but more efforts in 
this field are still needed to erase the low-quality image of 
local products imprinted in the minds of Arab consumers and to 
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eventually pave the way for competing internationally. 

Low concern for development and innovation 

This is another major problem common to Arab organizations. 
Investment in research and development is evidently essential for 
development of new products and processes, improved 
competitiveness and hence technological and economic progress. 
Available figures on Arab investment in research and development 
are disappointing. Expenditures on R and D as a percentage of GNP 
was 0.24 (1985 figure) in Arab countries compared to 2.65, 2.33, 
1.28, 0.43 (1980 figures) in the USA, Japan, South Korea and 
developing countries respectively. Also, the number of 
researchers in Arab countries per 10,000 population was 3.2 in 
1985 in comparison with 66, 58, 48 and 1.25 (1980 figures) in the 
USA, Japan, South Korea and developing countries respectively. 
According to Zahlan (1981) the return on investment in research 
is extremely low; it is estimated at approximately 0.5 and one 
per cent of those advanced countries and Israel respectively. It 
is worth mentioning also that only central governments invest in 
this activity while private organizations neither have in-house 
R and D units nor allocate any funds for this activity. 

Results obtained by Atiyyah (1993b) on 42 non-military 
research and development organizations and units in the Iraqi 
public sector show that a majority of them (71.43 per cent) were 
established after 1975. Shortages in scientific and professional 
personnel was a major problem encountered by most of these units. 
This is significant in view of the strong association found 
between their size and performance (Pearson r=0.428,p<0.01).The 
performance of these units appear also to decline with the 


passage 


of time as indicated by the significant negative 
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correlation between performance and age of unit. Shortages of 
high-talent scientists and professionals as a result of the 
continuing brain drain, absence of the intellectual climate 
conducive to research and innovation and political and 
bureaucratic interferences combine together to reduce the 
effectiveness of R and D in Arab countries. 

Arab management systems and further problems 

There is a shortage of professional managers in Arab 
countries. Emphasis on loyalty rather than competence in public 
organizations, preference given to relatives in owner-managed 
private enterprises and inadequate investment in management 
education and development have contributed to this shortage. 
Furthermore, many talented entrepreneurs and managers leave their 
countries in search for better investment and work opportunities 
abroad. Tens of thousands of successful businessmen and managers 
who are presently working and living in Western, Latin American 
and African countries are of Arab origin. This trend continues. 
To illustrate, immigration lawyers and representatives stationed 
in Canada regularly advertise their services in Arabic newspapers 
and make frequent trips to the area. As their advertisements make 
clear, only one type of immigrant is targeted: wealthy 
businessmen and managers from Arab Middle Eastern countries who 
are willing to invest substantial funds in Canadian ventures to 
qualify for naturalization. Also, lucrative work and investment 
opportunities in Arab Gulf countries have attracted thousands of 
these talented managers and businessmen who are willing to pay 
high fees to middlemen and monthly payments to local sponsors in 


return for residence and work visas, (Atiyyah 1990). 

A review of relevant studies (Atiyyah 1992a) reveals a number 
of serious management problems in Arab countries such as 
inadequate planning, an authoritarian management style and the 
use of conventional methods in decision making. Generalizing 
these results to all Arab countries is precluded by small 
research samples, intraregional differences and the fact that 
little or no research is available on management in some Arab 
countries such as Algeria, Morocco, Tunisia, Mauritania, Yemen 
and Somalia. Also, the applicability of some of the few 
conceptual models advanced by a number of researchers such as 
Bedoucracy (Kassem and Habib 1989) or the Prophetic-Caliphal 
model (Khadra 1990) has yet to be empirically tested. It is 
argued here that a single model would be insufficient to 
represent the wide spectrum and complexity of management 
practices in Arab organizations. Instead, the following three 
models are suggested here : 

1. The family type 

2. The bazaar type 

3. The military type 

Management in the family type emphasizes the establishment and 
maintenance of a cooperative family-like work climate. The 
manager-subordinate relationship in this type is based on the 
exchange and reciprocity principle. Management instrumentally 
uses this approach to attain high levels of commitment to the 
organization mission, consensus regarding objectives and 
decisions and loyalty and obedience to management itself. The 
manager acts like a father figure or a shaikh (Kassem and Habib 
1989) and expects his subordinates to behave like family members. 
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Being admitted into the small inner circle of favorite members 
with its accompanying benefits is the ultimate reward offered in 
exchange for obedience and loyalty. Open criticism and ostracism 
are the usual management tools for correcting non-conformist 
behavior but resort to stronger bureaucratic measures may be 
justified by the claim of maintaining a harmonious work climate. 
One the other hand, the manager’s failure to fulfil his 
obligations or promises to his subordinates is usually blamed on 
external forces over which the manager has no control. 

This type of management is often found in professional 
organizations or units such as university departments, research 
centers, staff units, private family-based enterprises and also 
in some service organizations. Data obtained by Atiyyah (1993c) 
from managers of 105 Saudi Arabian public service organizations 
indicate that work climate was a principal determinant of four 
out of seven organization effectiveness factors. 

In the bazaar type, the manager-subordinate relationship is 
essentially contractual, impersonal and formal. The manager 
expects his subordinates to perform their duties in return for 
their pay and other benefits stipulated in their employment 
contracts and labor laws. Although some employees may develop 
strong commitment to their organizations managed in accordance 
with this type, management does not feel obliged to reciprocate 
this. Such employees neither expect nor receive preferential 
treatment and the value of their services to the organization is 
solely measured by its contribution to over-all organization 
performance. Such types are found in organizations in oil-rich 
Arab countries which employ large numbers of expatriates. These 
expatriates are treated in accordance with their market value. 
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High-talent professionals are awarded high pay and special 
benefits and are treated with respect and deference in contrast 
with unskilled workers who are sometimes denied their statutory 
rights and often subjected to abusive and humiliating treatment. 
(Atiyyah 1992b). 

Finally, the military type is characterized by a task- 
oriented authoritarian style of management. The manager 
unilateraly makes all decisions and subordinates are expected to 
implement them and follow orders diligently. He uses punishments 
or the threat of punishment to ensure subordinate’s compliance 
with his directives and may sometimes resort to verbal and 
physical aggressive behavior. 

Military-type management are frequently found in large-size 
public organization employing large contingents of skilled 
workers. This type of management was observed by the author in 
the municipality of Baghdad in 1982. Although the municipality 
may have always been run by this management type, it came very 
close to the ideal military type after Samir Al-gahikhly became 
mayor of Baghdad in the early 19S0’s. Assigned the arduous task 
of transforming Baghdad into a modern city fit for hosting the 
forthcoming conference of leaders of non-aligned nations, the new 
mayor of Baghdad subjected the municipality's thousands of 
employees and workers to a reign of fear using his special 
talents as a senior officer in the security forces. Incidents of 

torture and imprisonment for minor violations were reported by a 

> 

number of employees and workers and the author witnessed the 
sentencing of an engineer to a six month term of imprisonment in 
a remote and dangerous part of the country for a minor offense 


which does not warrant more than an oral reprimand. By bestowing 
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on him one of the highest decorations in the country and praising 
his management style as exemplary the incumbent Iraqi President 
Saddam Hussain actually encouraged other public managers to 
emulate him. 

Finally, it must be pointed out that management in some 
organizations may use more than one style in dealing with 
subordinates. For example, a Gulf manager may adopt the family 
type with his indigenous subordinates and the bazaar or military 
type with expatriates. Also, a manager who believes that the 
military type is most suitable for running labor-intensive 
production units in his organization may use the family type in 
dealing with his highly qualified advisers and engineers. 

Each of these management types has its unique advantages and 
disadvantages. High productivity may be achieved using the 
military type but only in the short run and at the cost of low 
job satisfaction and high turnover rates. The family type, on the 
other hand, may be less effective than the military type but can 
result in high job satisfaction and commitment. And the bazaar 
type is most suitable for administering routine-task 
organizations and units in which performance criteria are clear 
and measurable and intensive commitment to the organization and 
its goals is not essential. 

Arab Culture 

Beyond the facts that Arabs speak the Arabic language and are 
mostly Moslem there is little agreement over what constitute the 
Arab culture. Islamic teachings prescribe a person’s rights and 
duties in the community and a set of values and norms which 
govern the faithful’s attitudes, behavior and relationships. In 
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bedouin and some rural areas where tribal affilitions are strong, 
individuals are expected to conform to the 'urf' or unwritten 
tribal laws and customs. These traditional values and loyalties, 
however, are being challenged by the modernizing forces of 
urbanization, education and central governments. 

Attitudes toward traditional culture in contemporary Arab 
societies vary widely and while some call for rebuilding Arab 
societies, economies and political systems on the bases of 
traditional Islamic principles and values others would like to 
see the adaptation and incorporation of only some of these values 
into modern Arab systems. Indeed, Arab scholars have been 
preoccupied with the central issue of how to achieve 
modernization and development without sacrificing cherished 
traditional values and Arab national identity. And while numerous 
books and articles have been written on the theoretical and 
intellectual aspects of this issue there is a dearth of empirical 
studies on the dynamic forces influencing group and individual 
behavior in these societies. For example, the values of shame 
(aib) and preservation of face (wajih) served as strong 
internalized controls over individual behavior in traditional 
Arab societies but the strength of their influence nowadays has 
not been rigorously studied. Consequently, conceptions of Arab 
culture found in relevant literature are heavily based on 
personal observations and the untested assumption that 
traditional culture is the sole or major source of attitudes and 
values in contemporary. 

Personal observations on these societies indicate that 
inconsistencies between every-day behavior and cultural values 
are regarded with ambivalence. Thus, while acknowldging honesty, 
perseverance, dedication and hard work as ideal values, many 
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regret that their societies have been corrupted by selfishness 
and greed to the extent that it is no longer possible for an 
honest and hard-working person to survive and make a decent 
living nowadays. The machiavelian and the opportunist are seen as 
more suitable than the righteous and scrupulous persons for this 
materialistic and profane world. Accordingly, power and political 
connections are considered to be more important ingredients for 
achieving success and material wealth than hard work, honesty and 
fair play. Such attitudes and behavior have been observed among 
top Egyptian management by Hatim ( 1990 : 1 1 7 ) who wrote: 

One of the serious management problems in Egyptian 
companies and enterprises is that each one seeks to 
realize his personal goals irrespective of the common 
good of his organization. This is clearly seen among top 
management ranks where hypocrisy, cliques and opposition 
to sincere and public-spirited employees are strong. 

Also, current attitudes toward science and scholarship 
contrast sharply with traditional attitudes which prevailed under 
the medieval Abbassid and Fatimid dynasties. The Arabs then 
showed a remarkable aptitude for collecting, organizing, 
improving and in numerous cases even making outstanding 
contributions to the knowledge of the Persian, Greek and Indian 
civilizations. And while faith in science and technology as 
prerequisites for building strong and developed societies is 
still evident from the increasing number of universities and 
graduates, the growing difficulties encountered by these 
graduates in finding suitable employment and the erosion of pay 


and income differentials between graduates and non-graduates are 
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undermining favorable attitudes toward education. 

It has been argued here that thinking of values and norms in 
contemporary Arab countries in terms of traditional Arab-Islamic 
culture only is unjustified. For a long time now, and even before 
the birthof modern Arab nations, Arab culture has been subjected to 
external and internal sources of influence. Recently, this 
process has intensified as a result of increasing contracts with 
developed Western countries, rapid urbanization, the spread of 
education, economic development and the active role assumed by 
Arab government, especially totalitarian ones, in Arab societies. 

How much of the contemporary Arab culture remains traditional is 
a question that can only be answered empirically. 

Organization and management problems and culture 

It is argued here that traditional culture is only one of a 
host of potentially influential factors in the context of 
organizations and management in Arab countries. And while the 
resurgence of fundamentalist groups in most of these countries 
confirm the strength of traditional Islamic culture, most of 
these groups have been outlawed and denied access to the 
political decision-making process. Casual observation of daily 
life in most Arab cities would reveal that attitudes and behavior 
are also being influenced by rulers and ruling elites, government 
bureaucracies, legal systems, educational institutions and the 
mass media. 

An explanation of most of the organization and management 
problems mentioned earlier can be found in the political, 
economic and bureaucratic systems of these countries rather than 


their traditional culture. 


The over centralized organizational 
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structure, for instance, is a more likely strategy in these 
countries in which political systems are mostly autocratic and 
centralized; local governments have limited jurisdictions, 
and business enterprises are generally small in size and owner- 
managed. Arab governments and bureaucracies are also blamed for 
the generally low pay of salaried employees since these 
governments have either prohibited or severely restricted 
collective bargaining by labor and trade unions and unilateraly 
decide scales for public employees and workers who make up a 
major proportion of the wage-earning labor force in these 
countries. (Atiyyah 1992c).It is also noteworthy that unethical 
practices such as bribery and embezzlement which are usually 
linked with low pay have become widespread irrespective of 
Islamic teachings which brand these practices as sinful. 

Government policies are also reponsible for overstaffing and 
disguised underemployment in public bureaucracies since by 
encouraging university education in all fields regardless of 
actual manpower needs surpluses were created and in accordance 
with government employment policies they are all guaranteed 
employment in the public service. Similarly, the problems of low 
concern for development and innovation and low-quality services 
and products do not appear to be related to culture. With regard 
to underutilization of resources, however, the limited 
participation of women in the labor force is usually traced to 
attitudes toward women in the traditional Arab culture. 

In the case of management problems, cultural determinism is 
generally unsupported. In contrary to previous research result 
indicating that Arab managers predominantely use a single style. 


either authoritarian or consultative, which was explained with 




reference to cultural impact, Atlyyah (1993d) reported 
and Saudi Arabian managers expressed readiness to shif 
style to another (authoritarian, consultative and part 
depending on characteristics of their organizational 
subordinates• 


that Iraqi 
t from one 
icipative) 
units and 


CONCLUSION 

In conclusion, the assumption that traditional Arab culture is a 
major explanatory factor of organization and management problems 
appears to be empirically unfounded. The roots of these problems 
are more likely to be found in political, economic and 
bureaucratic systems and policies in these countries. By moving 
toward greater political liberalization, reducing their 
bureaucratic empires through privitization and encouraging 
domestic and foreign investment in the private sector, some Arab 
governments are finally attempting to redress the origins of many 
of these organization problems such as over centralization, 
overstaffing and underutilization of resources. Future research 
must consider the possibility of utilizing traditional culture in 
solving organization and management problems and improving 
efficiency and performance. For example, traditional culture, 
being the repository of ideal values and principles, can serve as 


a ligitimate source of business and work ethics in modern Arab 
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TABLE 1 


Organizational Problems and their Consequences 


Organizational Problems 
1. Over centralization 


2.Low pay especially in 
the public sector 


3.Over staf fing 


4.Underutilization of resources 


5.low concern for development 

6. Inadequate concern for 


Consequences 

-delays in decision making 
-communication delays 
-coordination at the top 
-overburdened top management 

-apathy 

-low concern for productivity 
-bribery, embezzlement 
-low social status of 
salaried public servants 

-large administrative component 
-lengthy procedures 
-duplication of efforts 
-high costs 

-low efficiency 

-brain drain 

-low productivity rates 

-low allocations for R and D 
-low allocations for 
training and development 

-weak competitiveness of 


quality 


local products 


